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measures ; or if he can even satisfy 
his mind that, notwithstanding these 
gross and acknowledged abuses, it 
is more advisable to submit to 
them, than to incur the dangers 
that may arise from any attempt 
to remove them, let him avow his 
opinions, and profess his adherence 
to the present state of things, and 
his determination to support them. 
But if, on the contrary, he should 
be impresssed with 4 conviction of 
the injustice, inefiicacy, and absur- 
dity of the present modes of elec- 
tion, and of the abuses to which 
they are inevitably liable, and should 
trace up to the corruption of the 
representative body, as to a pollu- 
ted source, all the calamities which 
have already befallen, and which 
still threaten this country ; if he 
should perceive that the connection 
between a corrupt parliament and 
bad measures, is ascertain as cause 
and effect in any other instance; and 
lastly, ifhe should feel the truth of 
that unalterable maxim, that an evil 
tree cannot produce good fruit, let him 
not defeat or endanger the cause of 
reform by the adoption of any partial 
expedients, or inefficient measures, 
A full, effectual, and constitutional re- 
presentation of the people in parlia- 
ment, is now become essential to the 
safety and preservation of the coun- 
try, and the friends of reform must 
therefore concede to each other those 
differences of opinion, as to the mere 
mode and manner of obtaining it, 



which have hitherto been the chief 
impediments to their success ; and a- 
boveali things, should be cautious 
how they prevent its being carried 
into effect, either by giving rise to a 
diversity of opinions, on a subject in 
which there is only one opinio* that 
can meet with universal assent; or, 
by attempting only partial and im- 
perfect amendments; which, if not 
adopted, will injure the cause they 
intended to promote ; and if effected; 
can Only be considered as having been 
purchased by a voluntary resignar 
tioa, on the part of the people, of 
those inalienable privileges, which 
they received from their ancestors, 
and ought to transmit to their de- 
scendants. 

Such, my dear sir, are the reflec- 
tions which have occurred to me on 
the perusal of your letter, and which 
I have not hesitated to lay before you 
with the utmost confidence; well 
knowing, that where there is no dif- 
ference in ultimate view|, the best 
mode to be adopted for their at- 
tainment may always be discussed 
with the most perfect freedom, and 
that I should have made a very im- 
proper return for the honour you 
have done me in communicating ty 
meyour sentiments, if I had conceal- 
ed or misrepresented my own. 

Believe me to be, with' sincere at- 
tachment and esteem, my dear sir, 
very faithfully yours, 

W.R. 
Allerton, 19th May, 1810. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CHRISTO- And taught mankind where future empires 

PHER COLUMBUS. , , **/? , , , ... 

In these fair confines of descending day ; 

"The Mariner who first un- Who sway'd a moment, with vicarious 

furled power, 

An Eastern banner o'er the Western world, Iberia's sceptre on the new found shore, 
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Then saw the paths his virtuous steps had 

trod, 
Pursued by avarice, and defiled by blood ; 
The tribes he fostered with paternal toil 
Snatch'd from his hand, and slaughtered 

for their spoil. 
Slaves, kings, adventurers, envious of his 

name, 
Enjoy'd his labours, and purloin'd his 

fame; 
And gave the Viceroy, from his high seat 

hurl'd, 
Chains for a crown, a prison for a world ! 
long overwhelm'd in woes, and sickening 

there, 
He met the slow still march of black des- 
pair, 
Sought the last refuge from his hopeless 

doom, 
And wish'd from thankless men, a peaceful 

tomb !" 

barlow's columbiad. 

EVERY circumstance relating to, 
the discovery and settlement of 
Ameriea, is an interesting object of 
inquiry ; yet it is presumed that ma- 
ny ire but 'slightly acquainted with 
the life did character of the hero, 
whose extraordinary genius led him to 
discover the continent of America, 
and whose singular sufferings, arising 
from that service, ought to excite the 
indignation of the world. We shall, 
therefore, make some extracts from 
the Introduction to Joel Barlow's pa- 
triotic poem, the " Columbiad." — In 
this poem the author wishes to en 
courage and strengthen in the rising 
generation, a sense of the im- ! 
portance of republican institutions ; 
as being the great foundation of pub- 
lic and private happiness, the neces- 
sary aliment of future and perma- 
nent amelioration in the condition of 
human nature. 

Christopher Columbus was born in 
Genoa, about the. year 1447, when 
the navigation of Europe was scarcely 
extended beyond ,the limits of the 
Mediterranean, ancT'the other riarrow 
teas that border the great ocean. The 
mariner's-compass bad been invented, 



and in common use for more than a 
century 5 yet, even with the help of 
this sure guide, the mariners of those 
days rarely ventured from the sight of? 
land. 

They acquired wonderful applause 
by sailing along the coast of Africa, 
and discovering some of the neighbour* 
ing islands ; and after pushing their 
researches with great industry for 
half a century, the Portuguese, who 
were the most fortunate and enter- 
prising, extended their voyages south* 
ward no farther than the equator. 

The rich commodities of the East 
had, for several ages, been brought 
into Europe by the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean ; and it had become 
the object of the Portuguese; to find 
a passage to India, by sailing round 
the Southern extremity of Africa, 
and then taking an Eastern course. 
Although every year added to their 
experience in navigation, and seemed 
to promise some distant reward to 
their industry, the prospect of arriving 
at India by that route was still by no 
means encouraging. Fifty years 
perseverance in the same track having 
brought them only to the equator, it 
was probable that as many more would 
elapse before they could accomplish, 
their purpose. But Columbus, by 
an uncommon exertion of genius, 
formed a design no less astonishing to 
the age in which he lived, than bene- 
ficial to posterity. This design was 
to sail to India by taking a Western 
direction. By the accounts of tra- 
vellers who had visited that part of 
Asia, it seemed almost without limits 
on the East ; and by attending to 
the spherical figure of the earth, Co- 
lumbus drew the natural conclusion, 
that the Atlantic Ocean must be 
bounded on the West either by India 
itself, or by some other continent not 
far distant from it. This illustrious 
navigator, who was then about twen- 
ty-seven years of age, appears to have 
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possessed every talent requisite to form 
and execute the greatest enterprises. 
He was early educated in such of the 
useful sciences as were taught in 
that day. He had made great pro- 
ficiency in geography, astronomy, 
and drawing, as they were necessary 
to his favourite pursuit of navigation. 
He had been a number of years in the 
service of the Portuguese, and had 
acquired all the experience that their 
voyages and discoveries could afford. 
His courage had been put to the 
severest test ; and the exercise of 
every amiable as well as heroic virtue, 
the kindred qualities of a great mind, 
had secured him an extensive reputa- 
tion. 

Such was the situation of Colum- 
bus, when he formed and digested 
a plan, which, in its operation and 
consequences, has unfolded to the 
view of mankind one half of the globe ; 
diffused wealth and industry over the 
other, and is extending commerce and 
civilization through the whole. To 
corroborate the theory he had formed 
of the existence of a Western conti- 
nent, his discerning mind, which 
knew the application of every circum- 
stance which fell in his way, had ob- 
served several facts, which by others 
would have passed unnoticed. In his 
voyages to the African islands, he 
had found, floating ashore after a 
long Western storm, pieces of wood 
carved in a curious manner, canes of 
a size unknown in that quarter of the 
world, and human bodies with very 
singular features. 

The opinion being well established 
in his mind, that a considerable por- 
tion of the earth still remained to be 
discovered, his temper was too vigor- 
ous and persevering to suffer an idea 
of this importance to rest merely in 
speculation, as it had done with Pla- 
to and Seneca, who seem to have 
entertained conjectures of a similar 
nature. H<e determined, . therefore, 



to bring his theory to the test of ex- 
periment. But an object of that mag- 
nitude required the patronage of a 
Prince ; and a design so extraordinary, 
met with all the obstructions that an 
age of superstition could invent, 
and personal jealousy enhance. 

It is happy for mankind that, in 
this instance, a genius capable of de- 
vising the greatest undertakings, asso- 
ciated in itself a degree of patience 
and enterprise, modesty and confi- 
dence, which rendered him superior 
to these misfortunes, and enabled him 
to meet with fortitude all the future 
calamities of his life. Excited by an 
ardent entlrusiasm to become a disco- 
verer of new countries, and fully sen- 
sible of the advantages that would re- 
sult to mankind from such discoveries, 
he had the mortification to wear away 
18 years of his life, after his system 
was well established in his own mind, 
before he could obtain the means of 
executing his projected voyage. 

As a duty to his native country, 
he made his first proposal to the senate 
of Genoa, where it was soon rejected. 
Conscious of the truth of his theory, 
and of hii own abilities to execute 
his plan, • he retired, without dejec- 
tion, from a body of men who were 
incapable of forming any just ideas 
upon the subject, and applied with 
fresh confidence to John 2d, king of 
Portugal; who had distinguished 
himself as the great patron of navi- 
gation, and in whose service Colum- 
bus had acquired a reputation, which 
eutitled him and his project ti» gene- 
ral confidence. But here he expe- 
rienced a treatment much more in- 
sulting than a direct refusal. After 
referring the examination of his 
scheme to the council who had the 
direction of naval affairs, and draw- 
ing from him his general ideas of the 
length of the voyage, and the course 
he meant to take, that splendid mo- 
narch had the meanness to conspire 
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with his council to rob Columbus of 
the glory and advantage he expected 
to derive from his undertaking. 

While Columbus was amused with 
the negociation, in hopes of having 
his (scheme adopted, a vessel was se- 
cretly despatched, by order of the 
King, to make the intended discovery. 
Want of skill or courage in the pilot, 
rendered the plot unsuccessful; and 
Columbns, on discovering the trea- 
chery, retired with an ingenuous indig- 
nation, from a Court which could be 
capable of such duplicity. 

Having now performed what was 
due to the country that gave him birth, 
and to the one tbat had adopted him 
as a subject, he was at liberty to 
court thd patronage of any other which 
should have the wisdom to accept his 
proposals. He had communicated 
Bis ideas to his brother Bartholemew, 
whom he sent to England to negociate 
with Henry 7th; at the same time 
he went himself to Spain, to apply in 
person to Ferdinand and Isabella, ,who 
governed the United Kingdoms of 
Arragon and Castile. His brother's 
application in England was unsuccess- 
ful. His own negociation in Spain 
occupied him eight years ; in which 
t%ie various agitations of suspense, 
expectation, and disappointment, must 
Have borne hard upon his patience. 
At length, his scheme was adopted 
fcy Isabella, who undertoo'k, as queen 
of Castile, to defray the expenses of 
the expedition, and declared herself 
ever after the friend and patron of 
the hero who projected it. Colum- 
Bus was constituted High Admiral 
and Viceroy of all the seas, islands, 
and continents,' which he should dis- 
cover ;' with power to receive one- 
tenth of the profits arising from their 
productions and commerce. Which 
offices and emoluments were to be 
made hereditary in his family. 

These articles being adjusted, the 
preparatioris* for the TOyage* were 



brought forward with rapidity ; but 
they were by no means adequate to 
the importance of the expedition. 
Three small vessels, scarcely suffi. 
cient in size to be employed in the 
coasting business, were appointed to 
traverse the vast Atlantic, and to 
encounter the storms and currents al- 
ways to be expected in tropical cli- 
mates, uncertain seasons, and unknown 
seas. These vessels, as we must sup- 
pose them in the infancy of naviga- 
tion, were ill constructed, in a poor 
condition, and manned by seamen 
unaccustomed to distant voyages. 
But the tedious length of time which 
Columbus had passed in solicitation 
and suspense, and the prospect of 
being able soon to obtain the object 
of his wishes, induced him to over- 
look what he could not easily re- 
medy; and led him to disregard 
those circumstances which would have 
intimidated any other mind. He ac- 
cordingly equipped his small squadron 
with as much expedition as possible, 
manned with, ninety men, and victual- 
led fpr one year. With these, on the 
third of August, 1492, amidst a 
vast crowd of spectators, he set sail 
on an enterprise, which, if we con- 
sider the ill condition of his ships, 
the inexperience of his sailors, the 
length and precarious nature of his 
voyage, and the consequences that 
flowed from it, was the most daring 
and important that ever was under- 
taken. He touched at some of the 
Portuguese settlements in the Canary 
Isles ; where, although he had been 
but a few days at sea, he found his 
vessels needed refitting. He soon 
made the necessary repairs, and took 
his departure from the most westerly 
island tbat had hitherto been dis- 
covered. Here he left the former 
track of navigation, arid steered his 
course due west. 

Not many davs after he sailed from, 
tha Canary Isles, he perceived the' 
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symptoms of a new scene of difficul- 
ty. The sailors . now began to con- 
template the dangers, and uncertain 
issue of a voyage, the nature and 
length of which were entirely left 
open to conjecture. Besides the 
fickleness and timidity natural to men 
unaccustomed to the discipline of a 
sea-faring life, several circumstances 
contributed to inspire an obstinate 
and mutinous disposition ; which re- 
quired the most consummate art as 
well as fortitude in the Admiral to 
control. Having been three weeks at 
sea, and experienced the uniform 
course of the trade winds, they con- 
tended that, should they continue 
the same course for a longer time, 
the same winds would never permit 
them to return to Spain. The mag- 
netic needle began to vary its di- 
rection. This being the first time 
that this phenomenon was ever no- 
ticed, it was viewed by the sailors 
with astonishment ; they thought it 
ati indication that nature itself had 
changed its laws, and that Providence 
was about to punish their audacity 
in venturing so far beyond the bounds 
of man. They declared that the 
commands of the government had 
been fully obeyed in their proceed- 
ing so many days in the same course, 
and so far surpassing all former na- 
vigators in quest of discoveries. 

Every talent requisite for govern- 
ing, soothing and tempering the pas- 
sions of men is conspicuous in the 
conduct of Columbus on this occa- 
sion. The dignity and affability of 
his manners, his surprising know- 
ledge and experience in naval af- 
fairs, his unwearied and minute at- 
tention to the duties of his com- 
mand, gave him a great ascendancy 
over the minds of his men, and in- 
spired that degree of confidence which 
would have maintained his authority 
in almost any circumstances. But 
here, from the nature of the under- 

BELFAST MAC. IhO. XL. 



taking, every man had leisure to 
feed his imagination with the gloomi- 
ness and uncertainty of the prospect. 
They found from day to day the 
same steady gales wafting them with 
rapidity from their native country, 
and indeed from all countries of which 
they had any knowledge. 

He addressed himself to their pas- 
sions with all the variety of manage- 
ment that the situation would admit, 
sometimes by soothing them with 
the prognostics of approaching land, 
sometimes by flattering their ambition, 
and feasting their avarice with the 
glory and wealth they would acquire 
from discovering the rich countries 
beyond the Atlantic, and sometimes 
by threatening them with the displea- 
sure of their King, should their dis- 
obedience defeat so great an object. 
But every argument soon lost its 
effect, and their uneasiness increased. 
From secret whisperings it rose to 
open mutiny, and dangerous conspi- 
racy. At length, they determined 
to rid themselves of the remonstran- 
ces of Columbus, by thpowmg him 
into the sea. The infection spread 
from ship to ship, and involved offi- 
cers as well as sailors. They finally 
lost all sense of subordination, and 
addressed themselves to their com- 
mander in an insolent manner, de- 
manding to be conducted immediate- 
ly back to Spain ; or, they assured 
him, they would seek their own safe- 
ty by taking away his life. 

Columbus, whose sagacity had dis- 
cerned every symptom of the disorder, 
was prepared lor this last stage of it ; 
and was sufficiently apprized of the 
danger that awaited him. He found 
it vain to contend with passions he 
could no longer control. He there- 
fore proposed that they should obey 
his orders for three days longer ; and 
should they not discover land in that 
time, he would then direct his course 
for Spain, They complied with hit 
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Tam'd all the dangers of untravers'd ware* 

Hung o'er their clefts, and topt their sur- 
ging graves, 

Saw traitorous seas o'er coral mountains 
sweep, 

Red thunders rock the pole, and scorch 
the deep, 



proposal ; and, happily for mankind, 
in three days they discovered land. 
In relating the events of this period of 
the life of Columbus, an extract 
from the Columbiad, will give the best 
description of his feelings. He is re- 
presented in a subsequent period of his Death rear his front in every varying form, 

hfe, while imprisoned by order of Fer^ Ga P e from ,he ^ ^' and ride tne roaring 
- ' storm, 

My struggling bark hej; seamy planks dis- 
join; 
Rake the rude rock and drink the copious 

brine, 
Till the tir'd elements are lull'd at last. 
And milder suns allay tbe billowing blast, 
Lead on the trade wind's with unvarying 

force, 
And long and landless curve our constant 

course. 
Our homeward heaven recoils ; each night 

forlorn 
Calls up new stars, and backward rolls the 

morn ; 
The boreal vault descends with Europe'9 

shore, 
And bright Calisto shuns the wave no 

more, 
Tbe Dragon dips his fiery- foaming jole, 
Tne affrighted magnet flies the distant pole; 
Nature-portends a general change of laws, 
My daring deeds are deem'd the guilty 

cause ; 
The desperate crew, to insurrection driven. 
Devote "their Captain to the wrath of 

Heaven, 
Resolved at once, to end the' audacious 

strife, 
And buy their safety with his forfeit life. 
In that sad hour, this feeble frame to save, 
(Unblest reprieve) and rob the gaping 

wave, 
The morn broke forth, these tearful orbs 

descried 
The golden banks that bound the western 

tide ; 
With full success I calm'd the clamorous 

race, 
Bade Heaven's bine arch a second earth 

embrace. 
But dangers past, a world explor'd in 

vain, 
And foes triumphant shew but half niy 

pain, 
Dissembling friends, each early joy who 

gave, 
And fir'd my youth tbe storms of fate to 

brave, 



dinand, as reflecting on his discovery 
of America. 

" Night held o'er old Castile her silent 

reign, ^ , 

The half orb'd Moon declining to the 

main; 
O'er Valladolid's regal turrets hazed 
The drizzling fogs from dull Pisuerga 

rais'd ; 
Whose hov'ring sheets, along the welkin 

driven, 
Thinn'd the pale stars, and shut the eye 

from Heaven. 
Cold-hearted Ferdinand his pillow pre§t, 
Nor dream'd of those his mandates robb'd 

of rest, 
Of him who gemm'd his crown, who 

stretch'd his reign 
To realms that weigh 'd the ten-fold poise 

of Spain j 
Who now beneath his tower indungeon'd 

lies, 
Sweats the chill sod, and breathes incle- 
ment skies. 
His feverish pulse, slow laboring thro' 

his frame, 
Feeds with scant force its last expiring 

flame ; 
A far dim watch-lamp's thrice reflected 

beam 
Throws thro' his grates a mist encumber'd 

gleam, 
Paints tlie dull vapours that the cell in- 
vade, 
And fills with spectr'd forms the midnight 

shade ; 
When from a visionary short repose, 
That nurs'd new cares, and temper'd 

keener woes, 
Columbus woke, and to the walls addrest 
The deep fett sorrows bursting from his 

breast : 
Here lies the purchase, here the wretched 

spoil 
Of painful years, and persevering toil. 
For the-.e damp caves, this hidevWs haunt 

of pain, 
I trae'd new regions o'er the chartless 

main, 
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S,warm'd in the sun-shine of my happier 
days, 

Pursued the fortune and partook the 
praise, 

tJow pass my cell with smiles of sour dis- 
dain, 

Insult my woes and triumph in-my pain." 

The small island which Columbus 
liad discovered, he called San Salvador. 
His first interview with the natives was 
a scene of compassion on the one part, 
and of astonishment on the other, 
but highly interesting to both, The 
natives were simple and timorous, 
and they viewed the Spaniards a 1 ? a 
superior order of beings descensed from 
the Sun ; which, in that island, and 
in most parts of America, was wor- 
shipped as a Deity. By this it was 
easy for Columbus to perceive the line 
of conduct proper to be observed to- 
wards that simple and inoffensive 
people. Had his companions and 
successors of the Spanish nation pos- 
sessed the wisdom and humanity of 
this great discoverer, the benevolent 
mind would have had to experience 
po sensations of tegret, in contemr 
plating the extensive advantages aris- 
ing to mankind, from the discovery of 
America. 

In this voyage, Columbus disco- 
vered the Island of Cuba and His- 
paniola, on the lattefr of which he 
erected a small fort ; and having left 
a garrison of thirty-eight men, he set 
sail for Spain. Returning across the 
Atlantic, he was overtaken by a vio- 
lent storm, which lasted several days, 
and increased to such a degree, as 
baffled his naval skill, and threatened 
immediate, destruction. J,n this situa- 
tion, when all were in despair, and it 
was expected that every sea wjmld 
swallow up the crazy vessel, he main- 
tained a serenity and presence of mind, 
seldom equalled in cases of like ex« 
treraity. He wrote a short account 
of the voyage, and of the discoveries 
he had made ; this he- liastily wrap- 



ped in an oiled cloth,. then enclosed 
it in a cake of wax, and put it into 
an empty cask, which he threw over- 
board, in hopes that some fortunate 
accident might preserve adeposite of so 
much importance to-the world. 

The storm however abated, and he 
at length arrived in Spain, after ha- 
ving been driven by stress of weather 
into the port of Lisbon, where he had 
an opportunity, in an interview with 
the King of Portugal, to prove the 
truth of his system, by argument* 
more convincing than those he had be- 
fore advanced, in the character of d 
bold projector, but humble suitoK 
He was received every where in Spaiii 
with royal honours ; his family -was 
ennobled, and his former stipulation 
respecting his offices and emoluments, 
was ratified in the most solemn man- 
ner by Ferdinand and Isabella j while 
all Europe resounded his prajseSi 
and reciprocated their joy and con- 
gratulations on the discovery of what 
they called a new world. The im- 
mediate consequence was a second 
voyage, in which Columbus took 
charge of a squadron of seventeen 
ships of considerable burthen. Volun- 
teers of all ranks solicited to be em- 
ployed in this expedition.- He car. 
ried over fifteen-hundred persons, 
with the necessaries for establishing' 
a colony, and - extending his disco- 
veries. In this voyage he explored 
most of the West India islands; but 
on his arrival at Hispaniola he found 
that the garrison he had left there, 
had been all destroyed by the natives, 
and the fort demolished. He pro- 
ceeded however in the planting of his 
colony ; and by his prudent and hu- 
mane conduct towards the natives, he 
effectually established the Spanish au- 
thority in that island. While he 
was thus laying the foundation of Eu- 
ropean dominion in America, some 
discontented persons, who had returned 
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to Spain, unking with his former 
opponents and powerful enemies at 
court, conspired to accomplish bis 
ruin. 

They represented his conduct in 
such a light as to create uneasiness 
in -the jealous mind of Ferdinand, 
and make jt necessary for Colum- 
bus again to return to Spain, to 
counteract their machinations, .and 
obtain such farther supplies as were 
necessary to his great political and 
beneficent purposes. On his ar- 
riving at court, and stating wtth his 
usual dignity and confidence, the 
whole history of his transactions 
abroad, every thing wore a favour- 
able appearance. He was received 
with the same honours as before, and 
solicitedto take charge of another 
squadron, to carry out farther sup- 
plies, to pursue his discoveries, and 
ill every respect to use his discre- 
tion in extending the Spanish em- 
pire in 'he new world. 

In this third voyage he discovered 
the continent of America at the 
roouih of the river Orinoco. He 
rectified many disorders in his go- 
vernment of Hispanioh', which had 
happened in his absence; and every' 
thing was going on in a prosper- 
ous train,- when an event was an- 
nounced to him, which completed 
•his own ruin, and gave a fatal turn 
to the Spanish policy and conduct 
in America. This was the arrival' 
of ^Francis de Bovadilla, with a 
commission to supercede Columbus 
in his government, to arraign him 
as a criminal, and to pronounce 
judgment op all his former adminis- 
tration. It seems, that by this time 
the enemies of Columbus, despair- 
ing, to complete his overthrow by 
groundless insinuations of mal-con- 
duct, had taken the most effectual 
method of exciting the jealousy of 
their sovereigns. From the pro- 
mising samples of gold, and other 
valuable commodities brought from 
America, they took occasion to re- 
present to the King and Queen, that 



the prodigious wealth and extent 
of the countries he bad discovered, 
would soon throw such power into 
the bands of the Viceroy, that he 
would traniple on the royal autho- 
rity, and bid defiant* to the Spanish 
power. These arguments «rere welt 
calculated for the cold and suspi- 
cions' temper of Ferdinand ; and they 
must have had' some effect on' the 
mind of Isabella. The^ consequence 
was the appointment of Bovadilla, 
the'iuvfeterate enemy of Columbus, 
totake the government from his hands. 
This first tyrant of the Spanish 
nation in America, began his' ad-» 
ministration, by ordering Colum- 
bus to be put in chains on board a 
ship, and sending' him prisoner to 
Spain. By relaxing all discipline, he 
introduced disorder and licentious- 
ness through the colony. He sub- 
jected the unhappy natives to a most 
miserable servitude, and apportioned 
them out ;in large numbers among 
his adherents. Under this seveie 
treatment, rjSany thousands of these 
innocent people perished in a short 
time. 

Columbus was carried in', fetters 
to tbe Spanish court, where the 
King and Queen either feigned or 
felt a sufficient regret at the conduct 
of Bovadilla towards their prisoner; 
he was not only released from con- 
finement, but was treated with all 
imaginable respect. Although the 
King endeavoured to expiate the 
oileo.ee, by censuring and recalling 
Bovadilla, yet 'we may judge of his 
sincerity, from his appointing Nicho? 
las de Ovandpv another welt known 
enemy of Columbus, to succeed in 
tbe government, and from bis ever 
after refusing'to reinstate Columbus, 
and to fulfil any of the conditions 
on which the discoveries had been 
undertaken. 

After two yearsof solicitation for 
this or some other employment, he 
at length obtained a, squadron af 
four small vessels to attempt new 
discoveries.. He then set out with 
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the enthusiasm of- a young adven- 
turer, in quest of what was ajways 
bis favourite object, a passage into 
the South Sea by , which he might, 
sail to India. He touched at His- 
paniola, where Ovanclo the gover- 
nor refused him admittance on shore, 
even to take shelter during a hur- 
ricane, the prognostics of which his 
experience had taught him to dis- 
cern. By putting into a creek, he 
rode out the storm, and then bore 
away for the continent. He spent 
several months, the. most boisterous 
of the year, in. exploring the coast 
round the gulph of Mexico, in hope* 
of finding the intended navigation 
to India. At length he was ship- 
wrecked, and driven ashore on the 
island of Jamaica. 

His cup of calamities seemed now 
to be full. He was cast upon an 
island of savages, without provisions, 
without a vessel, and thirty leagues 
from any Spanish settlement. But 
the greatest physical misfortunes are 
capable of being imbittered by the 
insults of our fellow-creatures. A 
few of his companions generously 
offered, in two Indian canoes, 
to attempt a voyage to Hispa- 
niola, in hopes of obtaining a 
vessel for t%e relief of the unhappy 
crew. After suffering every extre- 
mity of danger and fatigue, they 
arrived at the Spanish colony in 
ten days. Ovando, excited by per- 
sonal malice against Columbus, de- 
tained these messengers for eight 
months, - and then despatched a ves- 
sel to Jamaica to spy out the con- 
dition of Columbus arid hi$ crew, 
with positive instructions to the Cap- 
tain not to afford them any relief. 
This order was punctually execu- 
ted. The Captain approached the 
shore, delivered a letter of Mnpty 
compliments from Ovando to the 
Admiral, received his letter, ar*} 
returned. Abont four months af- 
terwards, a vessel came to their re- 
lief; and Columbus, w»rn out with 
fatigues, and broken by misfortunes. 



returned for the last time to Spain. 
Here a new distress awaited him, 
which he considered as one of the 
greatest of his whole life ; this was 
the death of Queen Isabella, his 
last and most powerful friend. 

He did not suddenly abandon him- 
self to despair. He called upon the 
gratitude and justice of the King, 
and in terms of dignity demanded 
the fulfilment of his former con- 
tract. Notwithstanding his stge and 
infirmities, he even solicited to be 
farther employed in extending the 
career of discovery, without a pros- 
pect of any other reward than the 
pleasure of doing good to mankind. 
But Ferdinand, cold, ungrateful, 
and timid, dared not comply with 
any proposal of this kind, lest he 
should increase his own obligations 
to a man, whose services he thought 
it dangerous to reward. He there- 
fore delayed and avoided any ^deci- 
sion on these subjects, in hopes that 
the declining health of Columbus 
would soon rid the court of the re- 
monstrances of. a suitor, whose un- 
exampled merit was, in their opi- 
nion, a sufficient reason for destroy- 
ing him. In this hope they were 
not disappointed — Columbus had 
not learned to look with indifference 
«' On courts insidious, envy's poison'd 

stings, 
The loss of empire, and the frowA of 

kings!" 
He languished a short short time, 
and gladly resigned a life, which 
had been worn _ out in the most 
signal -services" that have been 
rendered by any one man,, to an 
ungrateful world ! Posterity is some- 
times more just to the memory of 
great men, than contemporaries 
were to their persons. But even this 
consolation, if it be one, has been 
denied to the discoverer of America. 
The continent, instead of , ^bearing 
his name, has been called after one 
tff his followers, a man of no parti- 
cular merits And in the- modern 
city<>f Mexico, there is instituted 
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and perpetuated, by order of 

fovemmeut, aj> annual festival in 
oaour of Hernando Cortez, the 
perfidious butcher of the ancient 
race; while no public honours have 
been decreed to Christopher Colum- 
bus, one of the wisest and best among 
the benefactors of mankind* Yet if 
such has been the conduct of" thank- 
test men" there are many who vene- 
rate his name. 

"Ages unborn shall bless the happier day 
That saw thy streamer shape the guideless 

way. 
In this dark age, tho* blinded faction sways, 
And wealth and conquest gain the palm of 

praise; 
Aw'd into slaves, while grovelling mil- 
lions groan, 
Andblood stain'd steps lead upward to a 

throne ;* 
.Far other wreaths thy virtuous temples 

twine, 
Far nobler triumphs crown a life like thine; 
Thine be the joys that minds immortal 

grace, 
As thine the deeds that bless a kindred 

race." 

His son, who wrote his life, has 
left a particular description of his 
person, manners, and private cha- 
racter, all of which were agreeable 
and interesting. 

After his last return from Ameri- 
ca, Columbus passed the short re- 
mainder of his life at Valladolid, 
the capital of old Castile, and then 
fhe seat of the Spanish government. 
He died in that city on the 20th of 
August, 1506, and was buried in one 
of its churches.- Over his body is a 
plain stone, inscribed simply with 
his name, aVit is written in Spanish — 
Chrisldval Colon. 

,a brief notice oj james henry ber- 
nardin de st.. pierre, author of 
Studies of nature, paui and vir- 



•"Will .Barlow be consistent ? Will he, 
on being rotroduced'to Bonaparte, be true 
to his principles ? For the honour of phi- 
losophy, we hope and trust he will remem- 
ber, and execrate the " blood-staind steps I" 
when he beholds the Emperor at the levee. 



G1NIA, THE INDIAN COTTAGE, &C. 

From Inchiquin, the Jesuit's, Letters ; 

«» Americart publication. 
TAMES HENRY BER NARDIN 
J DE ST. PIERRE, was bom in 
the district of Caux, in the pro- 
vince of Normandy, of an ancient 
and respectable family; being a 
near relation to the Abbe St. Pierre, 
celebrated for his scientific ac» 
quirements, and especially f/ur his 
project of a perpetual peace.; with 
which the good Cardinal Fleury 
was so well pleased, as to vvrite to 
Fonteaelle, that it would be happy 
for mankind, if princes would take 
a dose of the elixir of that excels 
lent -project. The author of the 
Studies of Nature resembles his re- 
lation the Abbe, in goodness of 
heart, and depth of knowledge, and 
surpasses him in genius and the 
powers of elegant composition. At 
an early age he entered upon the 
profession ,of arms, and travelled in 
Russia and Poland. Upon his re- 
turn, he was sent in the capacity 
of engineer to the Isle of France. 
On his return to France, he- re- 
nounced his situation in the army 
as too restrictive^ of the freedom for 
study and contemplation he longed 
to enjoy. Being thus deprived of 
his pay as an oificer; and having 
generously relinquished what pa- 
trimonial estate he bad, in favour 
of a sister, his finances fell to 'a 
very low ebb, his prospects weiie 
overcast with gloom, and the fate 
-of genius seemed- to threaten to 
be his. But he -neither repined 
nor abandoned himself to despair. 
While thus struggling with want 
and uncertainty, he fomned an ac- 
quaintance ytjith John James Rous- 
seau, whom he -.resembled in lofty 
;ta.ku!s, excessive sensibility, ami 

* He also' wrote, " A Tour in Silesia ? 
which may be found in the Sd vol. of the 
Belfast Magazine, J4o. 14, page 21.9, 
This tour was, by mirtakey inserted und«r 
the title «f Foreign literature. 



